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‘*What exactly was the special and final addition made to the 
instrument of painting in the nineteenth century?’’ asks D. S. 
MacColl in his admirable study of nineteenth-century art. And he 
thus answers his 
question, giving due 
credit to the men 
who were responsi- 
ble for the addition: 
“It may be ex- 
pressed by saying 
that painting ac- 
cepted at last the 
full contents of 
vision as material, 
all that is given in 
the colored camera- 
reflection of the real 
WOte, «-« ++, 
the first part of the 
nineteenth century 
the studies of Eng- 
lishlandscape paint- LE PONT DE PONTOISE 
ers in natural light- By Camille Pissarro 
ing were accompa- 
nied by the researches of science into the laws of light... First Turner 
and then Delacroix, the typical English and French painters of that 
time, who had developed their art on traditional lines, received the 
full impact of the new impulse, and the conceptions that so profoundly 
modified their art have made, modified, or wrecked the work of most of 
their successors, up tothe final impotent assault upon the highest pitches 
of light made by the pointillists. Turner was a reader of Field’s 
books on light and colors. He haunted one of the first photographer's 
shops to discuss the laws of light; he was acquainted with Goethe’s 
theory, as the title for one of his pieces shows. Delacroix is said to 
have discovered for himself the laws of simultaneous contrast of colors 
published by Chevreul in 1838. He certainly studied Chevreul, and 
once was to have met him, but illness prevented it. Two painters 
in the school of landscape succeeding Delacroix and Corot, namely 
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LA MOISSON 
By Camille Pissarro 





Claude Monet and 
Camille Pissarro, 
received from Tur- 
ner in 1870 the im- 
pulsion and the clue 
to the rendering of 
high and vivid land- 
scape illumination. 
They applied the 
law more strictly 
and narrowly, and 
the word ‘impres- 
sionist,’ which had 


been gathering its various meanings in scientific and artistic discus- 


sions, was first applied to them.’’ 


A qualification to this is needed. 


Monet has often been called the founder of the impressionistic 
school, but it is to be doubted if writers on art have not been wont to 


lay too much emphasis on 
Monet’s precedence. Pis- 
sarro, with equal if not with 
greater justice, has been 
termed the dean of the im- 
pressionistic guild. Hehim- 
self modestly disclaims any 
initiative in the founding 
of the new school, whose 
tenets and practices Mac- 
Coll declares to be the most 
radical and reformatory 
movement in modern pic- 
torial art; and he also re- 
futes MacColl’s statement 
that the impulse came from 
Turner. In an autograph 
letter written to Mr. Du- 
rand-Ruel, under date of 
November 6, 1886, he em- 
phatically says: ‘‘I wish it 
to be thoroughly under- 
stood that it is M. Seurat, 
an artist of great worth, 
who has been the first to 
conceive the idea of apply- 
ing the scientific theory 
after making a profound 
study of it. I have only 


FEMME ET ENFANT 
By Camille Pissarro 
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followed, like my confréres, the example set by Seurat.’’ This state- 
ment, coming direct as it does from such authority, needs consideration. 

One hears comparatively little of Seurat in connection with the 
development of impressionism, and it is pleasing to hear a great man 


{ 





CAMILLE PISSARRO 
From a Photograph 


like Pissarro, one of the acknowledged leaders in the new cult, frunkly 
admit his indebtedness to a less famous co-worker. The exact genesis 
of a new movement is not always easy to trace, indeed, is often 
immaterial. The fact is that the glory of a movement is due to those 
who have striven to bring it to fruition. Such is the distinction of 
Camille Pissarro, who died at his home in Paris last November. 
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First, a word as to the theory on which this noted artist worked 
for over thirty years. Again one may allow Pissarro to speak for 
himself. Said he in a letter: ‘‘My theory has been to discover the 
modern synthesis by methods based upon science, methods based 





RUE DE L’EPICERIE A ROUEN—ETCHING 
By Camille Pissarro 


upon the theory of colors discovered by M. Chevreul, in conformity 
with the experiments of Maxwell and the measurements of N. O. 
Rood; to substitute the optical mingling for the mingling of pig- 
ments; in other words, the decomposition of all the colors into their 
constituent elements; because the optical mingling excites much 
more intense luminosity than the mingling of pigments. As for the 
execution, we regard it as nothing; it is at any rate only unimpor- 
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tant, art having noth- 
ing to do with it. 
According to us, the 
sole originality con- 
sists in the character 
of the drawing and 
the vision individual 


to each artist.’’ j 


This doubtless 
sounds technical ; but 





as was recently point- PAYSANNES RAMASSANT DES HERBES 


ed out in an article 
on impressionism in 


By Camille Pissarro 


BRUSH AND PENCIL,* it means simply this, that the new men, the 
advocates of reform, recognized that the older realists in painting 
were false to fact in their treatment of light, and that while recog- 
nizing that bright, glorious, luminous sunlight is unpaintable, they 
undertook by a peculiar selection of a palette, and by a peculiar 
manipulation of pigments to give the impression of the actual as 


JEUNE FILLE A LA BAGUETTE 
By Camille Pissarro 





we see it in the world of 
daily experience. In the 
matter of light and shade 
the old realists merely 
painted relative values in 
a more or less arbitrarily 
determined scale; while on 
the other hand, Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, 
Caillebotte, Hassam, and 
the other followers of the 
new school undertake to 
paint absolute values ina 
very wide range, plus siun- 
light as nearly as they can 
get it. 

The efforts of these 
devoted workers excited, 
if not contumély, at least 
ridicule; their canvases 
were rejected at the cur- 
rent exhibitions; and the 
critics, who later grew to 
see the folly of their ways, 
did not hesitate to add 


* BRUSH AND PENCIL for January, 1903. 
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LE JARDIN DES TUILERIES 
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insult to injury. When, in 1870, Pissarro went to London, in 
company with Monet, he was treated in art circles with little less 
than contempt, and his pictures were rejected. at the Royal 
Academy. Like most men, however, who have been actuated by 
a deep conviction, he was greater than the cavilers. Indifferent 
to criticism he kept steadfastly at work on the lines he had laid 
down for himself, until finally he won for himself a recognition which 
virtually he disdained. 
He was great enough to 
refuse the Decoration of 
the Legion of Honor when 
it was offered him, as 
throughout his career he 
steadfastly declined all 
other honors the public 
wished to confer upon 
him. 

Pissarro was dean of 
the impressionistic guild 
not less by age than by 
the commanding position 
he assumed in the new 
school. He was born at 
St. Thomas, in the Danish 
Antilles, in 1830, and it is 
worthy of note that this 
was fully three years be- 
fore Rousseau and his 
friends settled at Barbi- 
zon. The son of well- 
to-do parents, he was 
sent to Paris at the age 
of eleven to be educated. 
For six years he was a student at the Pension Savari at Passy. 
During all this time he was devoted to the study of art, for which he 
had a passion; but at length he returned to St. Thomas and began 
life in a commercial house. He endured the onus of ‘business for 
five years, livening work which was distasteful to him with constant 
essays in painting. 

Finally, in 1852, he abandoned business as he supposed, forever 
and in company with Fritz Melby, a Danish painter, started for 
Caracas, in Venezuela. The new field of operation proved disheart- 
ening. For three years he struggled to make his art a success, but he 
met with such slender encouragement that he was obliged to return 
to St. Thomas, and again take a position in a commercial house. A 
few months later, however, he sailed for Paris, and as he subsequently 
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expressed it himself: ‘‘I am settled in France, and as for the rest of 
my history as a painter, it is bound up with the impressionistic 
group.’’ 

As regards his subsequent development one may say of Pissarro 
what was said of Monet. In his intolerance of tradition there was 
nothing lawless. It was 
the assertion of a genius 
refusing to be shackled by 
inadequate laws, intuitively 
conscious that it had a mis- 
sion not previously meas- 
ured and defined —some- 
thing new todo and forthe 
doing of which it must rely 
upon itself to discover the 
laws necessary. The cul- 
ture and discipline which 
other men derived from 
tradition he had to obtain 
from the study of nature 
direct; like Monet, he made 
her his mistress and never 
was man more persistently 
and devotedly her student. 
This is the ‘point which 
those who do not under- 
stand them overlook. Peo- 
ple know them for impres- 
sionists, and confuse their 
art with the vagaries of 
inferior imitators. 

As a matter of fact, 
Pissarro did not immedi- 
ately adopt impressionistic 
tenets. His development was gradual, and he was fully forty 
years of age before he became one of the leaders of the new cult. 
In his early days, for instance, he was a great admirer of Cour- 
bet, and his admiration found expression in a certain imitation of 
that master’s work. On his return to France he came under the 
influence of Corot, Millet, Delacroix, and their associates, and it was 
only gradually that he emancipated himself and worked out a style 
of his own, which was not much before 1881. In the meantime he 
essayed almost every kind of painting—pointillism, divisionism, etc. 

Naturally at the outset the impressionists shared common methods, 
until each worked out for himself the plan best suited to his genius. 
At first Pissarro was given to a heavy, obtrusive impasto. His 
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palette was dominated by bluish-green; his pigment was laid on in 
sinall alternating patches; and his textures were scarcely distinguish- 
able. Fully a decade after Monet had begun to explore the brighter 
colors Pissarro began broadening his color schemes. He ever strove 
for the essentials of mass, color, and movement, but he never hesi- 
tated to sacrifice detail in the interest of an impression. 

By 1892 or 1893 he was a confirmed impressionist, and like other 
members of the school he was not infrequently led, as though by 
sheer love of experiment, to make an unwise choice of subjects for 
pictorial purposes. Indeed, he frequently seemed to impose upon 
himself tasks of execution for the sheer purpose of overcoming diffi- 
culties, and as a consequence, not a few of his canvases have a tech- 
nical rather than a pictorial interest. In such cases the artist wasted 
his time on themes essentially non-pictorial, with the result that some 
of his canvases seem vapid and meaningless. At his best, however, 
Pissarro is a great master of pictorial art. In the opinion of many, 
his Rouen series of 1896 and 1899 show him at his best. In these 
without exception he has chosen pictorial themes, and he has handled 
them with a breadth of treatment, a nicety of balance, and a delicacy 
of coloring that is nothing less than remarkable. 

In general terms Pissarro’s landscapes, full of restfulness and 
reverie, are his most enjoyable pictures. The breadth of his inter- 
ests, however, and the scope of his attainments are noteworthy. He 
has been eminently successful in the treatment of the human figure; 
he knows how to pose it to effect, to bathe it with light, and animate 
it with life. Inthe grouping of figures and in the suggestion of a 
crowd he has few equals. A recent exhibition of his work in this 
country revealed the breadth of his art. His themes, as shown in 
this exhibition, are varied, an ugly tramp steamer loading beside a 
quay, a busy bridge clogged with a city’s traffic, a snowy expanse in 
the garden of the Tuileries, a market-place with countless figures, a 
river flowing between wooded banks, a wide expanse of sunlit farm 
lands. All these have been transposed, by the magic of his brush 
and his wonderful feeling for color to the canvases, so the spectator 
may feel the chill of a wintry sky at one moment, only to be warmed 
the next by the fervid glow of a summer sky that shines upon peas- 
ants in the fields. Some of these landscapes, particularly in the case 
of ‘* Pontoise’ and ‘‘ Paysage prés Pontoise,’’ seem almost academic in 
the drawing when compared to the methods of the average impression- 
ist, as do the snow scene in the Tuileries garden and ‘‘ La Carrousel.”’ 

Pissarro’s death, coming when the artist was full of years and 
honors, naturally called forth innumerable comments and apprecia- 
tions. Some of these give sidelights on the man’s character and 
career that will be of interest and value to the reader, and in conclu- 
sion I quote two or three of these for the sake of the cumulative effect 
of diverse opinions. 
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‘*Pissarro knows how to produce light by means of a color,’’ says 
Count de Soissons, ‘‘and he is capable of putting the tones of the 
light in such relation as to really make them fulfill the purpose 
intended. Pissarro knows well that the art of painting cannot pro- 
duce the surface of light and also that when a painter once introduces 
it he must be logical and keep absolutely to the original aim he had 
in view; he must use all possible means in order to approach reality 
so far as the means of the 
art of painting permit. 
All the pictures painted 
by Pissarro prove that he 
is aware of the logical error 
of disregarding the pur- 
pose for which light is 
used. He watches nature 
carefully, he remembers 
all changes that happen in 
the phenomena of light, 
which depend on the time 
of day, on the weather, 
on the mist hanging in the 
air, and on other factors. 

“‘While for the prim- 
itive painters the trees 
were always green, and 
waterand sky always blue, 
and the relations of these 
two colors were based only 
on their relative intensity 
and were inclining either 
toward a warm ora cold 
tone, for Pissarro earth 
and heaven, water and 
sky, animals and people, all shine with the tints from which the 
local color changes almost entirely into another color, exactly as it is 
in nature. Pissarro never forgets how to harmonize the supplement- 
ary color according to the tone of light used in the picture, nor how 
to balance them. He harmonizes the local colors in such a way that 
the color of the paint changes entirely into the natural color of 
objects, seen in certain distances. Camille Pissarro strives to 
embrace nature entirely, he sees connections of mutual dependence 
between all phenomena of light and colors; he threw off the fetters 
of line, the final result of which was almost always the ability of a 
caligrapher @ la Kaulbach.”’ 

‘*T used to meet him at Zola’s garden-parties at Medan,’’ said a 
personal friend at the time of his death, ‘‘for in politics, religion, and 
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philosophy he held the most advanced views, just like the defender 
of Dreyfus. I heard him say, referring to his early days, when he 
broke away from artistic conventionalities unsuited to his genius, 
that the emancipation of his eye brought about the emancipation of 
his mind. This was no boast or make-believe. Among great artists, 
whether of the pen or the paint-brush, mind and heart, soul and feel- 
ing are inseparable wayfarers. Corot showed himself in his land- 
scapes to be a saint. Pissarro is associated in the mind of the public 
at large, which does not yet understand him, with that kind of spotted 
painting known as ‘pointillism.’ As a matter of fact, he did give 
this process a trial, but he soon discontinued it, remarking that his 
‘pointille’ pictures were an error and a failure. , 

‘*When I knew him he was a splendid old man of seventy, with 
a snowy beard, deeply furrowed features, beetling eyebrows, and jet 
black eyes, full of depth and power. That pair of black eyes could 
match those of Mr. Gladstone, which before I saw Pissarro, I thought 
matchless. Pissarro, too, was a grand old man. He was a prophet 
to boot, for he revealed to his generation new aspects of nature and 
certain shades of color unsuspected before him. When he began to 
paint in 1859 (he was then twenty-six), he had chosen as his models 
Millet and Corot. From Millet he learned to love the open air, from 
Corot he acquired a taste for simple subjects and for accurate values.’’ 

London Truth gave this interesting account of the artist: ‘‘ Pissarro 
was commonly described as belonging to the impressionist school. 
He always objected to this description. He belonged, he said, to no 
‘school’; he painted nature as he saw it. He painted just as the 
nightingale sings, because he could not help it. He belonged to no 
coterie, he never sought for glory, and like Monet, he declined the 
Legion of Honor and every academical distinction. So little did he 
belong to a ‘school’ that it may be said he tried every kind of process 
of painting, pointillism, divisionism, etc. In a broad sense, how- 
ever, he belonged, with Claude Monet, Renoir, Degas, Sisley—to the 
family of impressionists whose inspiration probably came from the 
other side of the channel, from Turner. 

“It was the Charivari comic newspaper that nicknamed them 
‘impressionists’ in 1873, from the title of a picture of Claude Monet, 
‘Impression of a Setting Sun,’ exhibited at the ‘Salon of Rejected 
Painters.’ This nickname, given in derision, had a good deal to do 
with the popular belief, not yet extinct, that the work of these paint- 
ers is scamped. Nothing could be farther from the truth. From 
Corot, Pissarro learnt the importance in a picture of ‘values.” He 
was fond of repeating the parting advice given to him, when a boy 
of sixteen, by his drawing-master in Paris, a certain M. Savari. The 
boy was returning home to Saint Thomas in the West Indies, when 
M. Savari, on bidding him good by, said: ‘Don’t forget to draw from 
nature during your holidays, as many palm-leaves as ever you can.’ 


| 
| 
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POISSY 
By Camille Pissarro 


‘*Like Millet, Pissarro loved to paint scenes of country life. He 
was the inventor of certain harmonies in blue and in green, which 
have been imitated by the neo-impressionists; and though he did not 
know the elements of geology, nobody could suggest better than he 
the difference between hills with a chalk or a granite subsoil. Nor- 
mandy, the.environs of Paris, Surrey, and the Thames Valley inspired 
him with endless landscapes.”’ 

A word should be said of Pissarro’s etchings. They are essen- 
tially those of an impressionist. They have freedom of action and a 
something not expected that is found only among artists who use the 
point and the brush with equal skill. ‘‘In Pissarro’s work,’’ says 
Count de Soissons, ‘‘the line is subtle and light, yet the landscape is 
deep and full of atmosphere. The views he gives us do not pose. 
His models are not petrified; they do not act symbols, allegories, 
and life. In his etchings as well as in his pictures he gives us the 
interpretation, the surprises, and that kind of inspiration arising from 
the pleasure of being delighted with everything one sees. He knows 
all the marvels with which nature is adorned, all the light veils with 
which she covers herself, all the tremors that thrill her, all the vibra- 
tions that animate her. He expresses much—very much—with what 
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L’ILE LACROIX A ROUEN—ETCHING 
By Camille Pissarro 


appears very little work and with apparently very simple means; he 
reproduces impressions admirably; he is light, yet solid, and always 
large and profound; he is dreamy, calm, precise, and full of poetry; 
he does not give us imitations of nature and things in the narrow 
meaning of the word, but gives us nature herself, if that be possible. 
In his etchings as in his pictures, the artist’s eye, like his soul, dis- 
covers the large aspect of his subject, the totality, the harmony that 
make his work so great, so varied, and so complex in its simplicity. 
He does not represent things in their inexpressive brutality, as was 
the fashion with old art; no, he preaches, if I may use the expres- 
sion, the use of diffused light, of extra light tones, of large spots of 
color suggested by Japanese art, of the simplification of the object 
modeled, and a general effect easily obtainable by finishing some 
parts and leaving others unfinished.”’ HENRY G. STEPHENS. 











ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


British artists have their ‘‘secession,’’ though they call it by 
another name. Certainly, the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers—to quote the words of a London correspond- 
ent—represents all that is strongest, most independent, and _ least 
Academic in the art of the country, while, with a liberality equal to 
that of the Paris Salons, it finds a place for all that is most distin- 
guished abroad. It is as international in fact asin name. Its first 
president was Mr. Whistler, an American; and now, M. Rodin, a 
Frenchman and the only man who could follow worthily, has been 
chosen to succeed him. It is this really unprecedented action on the 
part of a society of artists with headquarters in London, together 
with the manner in which M. Rodin accepted the responsibility, as 
well as the honor, and went to London for the opening ceremonies, 
that gave the fourth exhibition a very special interest—though it 
would have been interesting in itself in any case. The first two 
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exhibitions of the society were held at Knightsbridge. They were 
to London a revelation of what a picture show can be; but London 
is nothing if not conventional, and Knightsbridge was felt to be just 
too far off the beaten track of picture galleries. The third was given, 
a little more than a year ago, at the Institute, but the Institute is so 
heavy-laden with traditions of mediocrity that the International there 
seemed out of its element. Now the society has established itself in 
the new gallery in Regent Street, the most important in London after 
the Academy; the rooms are large enough for pleasure, well propor- 
tioned and well lighted, with a central court, where sculpture can be 
excellently displayed. And it is here that M. Rodin was received 
by the society and received the society's guests. The most dis- 
tinctive features of the exhibition this year were the care devoted to 
the decoration and arrangement of the gallery, and the prominence 
accorded to black-and-white—treated almost everywhere as a pariah 
among the arts—and to sculpture, which in London anyhow, has 
never been shown with so much distinction. 

# Two of the Paris museums will benefit under the will of Baron 
Arthur de Rothschild, who died at Monte Carlo a few weeks ago. 
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The Louvre will be 
enriched by the ad- 
dition of several 
very fine pictures, 
ca chiefly by the artists 
of the Dutchschool, 
: including Hob- 
bema, Ruysdael, 
Backhuizen, Wou- 
verman, and Ten- 
iers. There are also 
four examples of 
Greuze of excep- 
tional merit. To 
LA VARENNE, ST. HILAIRE the Cluny Museum 
By Camille Pissarro the Baron be- 
queathed hisfamous 
collection of ancient rings. Both bequests are unusually important. 
# A Paris correspondent writes that the galleries of the two leading 
art clubs of Paris—the Cercle Volney and the Cercle de la Rue de 
Boissy d’Anglais—are now open, and together with the annual exhi- 
bition of the American Art Association of the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, afford an interesting forecast of what will be seen at the two 
great official salons or picture fairs to be held next May in the Grand 
Palace of the Champs Elysées. It is astonishing to find how these 
select art shows resemble each other year after year. The French 
masters continue to turn out works of the same academic virtuosity, 
and as usual, portraits predominate. Of the one hundred and thirty- 
four paintings exhibited at the Cercle de la Rue de Boissy d’ Anglais, 
no fewer than fifty-four are portraits. 
# Sir Martin Conway’s letter in connection with the recent destruc- 
tion by fire of the National Library, at Turin, urging that there is 
only one form of insurance against irreparable disasters, namely, to 
photograph the treasures that are unique, is already bearing fruit. 
For the French Academy has placed itself in communication with the 
minister of fine arts for the purpose of securing the co-operation of 
the government in a project to secure photographic reproductions 
of all the manuscripts, papyri, and books that are alone of their kind 
in the various public institutions of France. 
* A gift of five thousand dollars was sent from England to The 
Hague upon the occasion of Josef Israéls’s eightieth birthday to 
establish an ‘‘Israéls Fund’’ for the assistance of young artists. This 
was a very pleasant and substantial kind of congratulation and a 
unique form of memorial. 
# The centenaries of two famous French painters, Isabey and Raffet, 
are to be celebrated in Paris this year by the holding of special exhi- 
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bitions of their works. M. Bouguereau is reported to have the 
matter in charge and the proceeds accruing from the exhibition will, 
it is said, be devoted to raising a monument to Isabey. 

# The Prix L’Heureaux for 1903 has been awarded to M. Pascal, 
member of the Institute of France. The prize is alternately awarded 
to a sculptor and to an architect, for the best work of the year. In 
1900 it went to M. Dalou for his ‘‘ Triomphe de la Republic’’ in the 
Place de la Nation; in 1901 Charles Girault won it for his Petit Palais, 
and in 1902 M. Barrias received it for his monument to Victor Hugo. 
M. Pascal now obtains it for his architectural work at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

& Louis Francois Jacquesson de la Chevreuse, the artist, a native 
of Toulouse, is dead, at the age of 65. He studied under his father 
and also under Ingres and Géréme, and began to exhibit at the salon 
in 1864. He painted numerous portraits, and religious and mytho- 
logical scenes. 

The centenaries of two famous French artists, Isabey and Raffet, 

are to be celebrated at Paris this year. The Committee having the 
matter in charge is headed by M. Bouguereau, and an exhibition of 
the work of both artists is to be held, the proceeds of which will go 
toward the erection of a 
fine monument to Isabey. 
* The death is announced 
of Aglaus Bouvenne, the 
well-known artist and en- 
graver, at the age of sev- 
enty-four, at Levallois- 
Perret. Bouvenne studied 
under Diaz, and had been 
an exhibitor at the Salon 
since 1870. He exhibited 
a large number of litho- 
graphs and designs for 
bookbindings and book- 
plates for various French 
bibliophiles, and was an 
enthusiastic collector of 
book-plates. 
# The American colony 
in Paris will be represented 
at St. Louis by one hundred 
pictures, which have al- 
ready been chosen by a 
jury of fifteen American 
artists. Out of three hun- pans LE BOIS—ETCHING 
dred works offered there By Camille Pissarro 
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were accepted eighty oil paintings and twenty pastels, drawings, 
miniatures, and other art objects. The sculptures are not yet com- 
plete. The jury consists of Messrs. Barnard, Bartlett, Brooks, and 
Macmonnies. It is largely possible that among the exhibits sent 
there will be some of the work already accomplished at Moret by Mr. 
George G. Barnard for the Pennsylvania state capitol at Harrisburg. 
& The jury in Paris 
charged to select Ser me 
paintings, sculp- 2 = 
tures, and art ob- 
jects for the St. 
Louis Exposition 
has selected’ six 
hundred works of 
such successful art- 
ists as Bonnat, 
Bouguereau, Duran, 
Fleury, Henner, 
Besnard, Simon, 
Menard, Constant, 
Monet, and the late 
Camille Pissarro. 
The members of the 
jury say the exhibit 
far surpasses that 
of the Chicago Ex- 
position. It is their 
intention to send 
Rodin’s celebrated 
figure in bronze, 
‘*Le Penseur,’’ now 
in the Galerie des 
Machines. Among JL PONT NEUP 

By Camille Pissarro 
other sculptors 
whose work will be exhibited are Barrias, Bartholdt, Dalou, Frennet, 
Bartholome, Michel, Dampt, and. Marceaux. About two hundred 
pieces of valuable art objects have been selected, including jewelry, 
glassware, and pottery, and eighty pieces of the chalcographic col- 
lection of the Louvre, in addition to two hundred and thirty modern 
engravings by M. Flamery, Renouard, Patricot, Lepere, Maucon, 
and others. 
# The leading painters and sculptors of St. Petersburg had prom- 
ised to co-operate in organizing a Russian art exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition, but it is said that the project has been abandoned. 
& The Ara Pacis, or altar of peace, decreed by the senate and people 
of Rome to Augustus Cesar in the year 13 B.C., on his return from 
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the wars in Ger- 
many and Gaul, 
and finished in 9 
B.C., is being 
brought to light 
near the corner of 
the Via del Corso 
and the Via in 
Lucina. Portions 
of this monument 
have been found 
from time to time 
during the past 
centuries, and one 
piece of sculp- 
tured marble be- 
longing to it is in 
LA PLACE DU THEATRE FRANCAIS the Louvre. Oth- 
By Camille Pissarro ers found an abid- 
ing place on the Pincian in front of the building now occupied by 
the French Academy. More than a dozen were taken in the six- 
teenth century to Florence, and are in the Uffizi. Some blocks were 
sawed in two for easier transportation, having sculptures on both 
sides. Half of one, showing part of a scene of sacrifice, reached the 
Vatican Museum, while the other side, bearing festoons of fruits and 
flowers, was discovered on the tombstone of a prelate in the Church 
of the Gesu, and is now in Baths of Diocletian. The discoveries on 
the site give war- 
rant in believing 
that the entire mon- 
ument can be re- 
constructed. 

Paris is to have 
a monument to Cer- 
vantes designed by 
a Spanish sculptor. 
It is to be forty 
feet high, and show 
two groups of fig- 
ures representing 
the victories of 
Spanish arms and 
Spanish literature. 
Cervantes in bronze 
will crown the 


monument on horse- VILLAGE SCENE 
By Camille Pissarro 
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back; his immortal Don Quixote will have a bronze statue to him- 
self at the base of the monument, and there will be various scenes 
in relief. 

# Peasants while digging near Palazzola Acreide, Sicily, found a rich 
treasure of ancient objects from Syracuse. The most valuable were 
an artistic diadem 
encrusted with 
precious stones, a 
belt of solid gold, 
and several rings 
of beautiful 
shapes. There 
was also found a 
number of coins 
of different val- 
ues. The gov- 
ernment authori- 
ties took posses- 
sion of the treas- 
ures. A_ great 
outcry has been 
raised over the 
cleaning of the 
famous statues of 
“The Horse 
Tamers,’’ attrib- 
uted to Phidias, 
and nowstanding 
in front of the NUE RUELLE A ROUEN—ETCHING 

Quirinal palace. By Camille Pissarro 

It is maintained 

that not only should the statues not be touched, but that they should 
be housed in a museum and reproductions raised in their places. 

#* The Farnese Palace in Rome has been bought by the French gov- 
ernment, which has for many years occupied it. The price paid is 
said to have been six hundred thousand dollars. It was built about 
1640, from designs by the younger Sangallo, out of materials taken 
partly from the Colosseum, and partly from the Theater of Marcellus. 
After the death of Sangallo it was continued by Michael Angelo, who 
designed the cornice and the cortile. 

& One painting and a number of etchings and lithographs of Whistler 
were sold recently at the Hotel Drouot, the sale netting almost 
40,000 f. ($8,000). The painting was a ‘‘Nocturne 4 Venise,’’ and 
after lively bidding was secured by William MAarchant of London, for 
18,500 f. ($3,700). Practically everything offered was bid in by 
amateurs from London. 
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THE WHISTLER MEMORIAL EXHIBITION* 


Exactly according to schedule the Whistler memorial exhibition 
opened at Copley Hall, Boston, on February 23. The opening night 
was of course one of the social events of the season. Art is very 
much in society in 
Boston and so bril- 
liant an assemblage 
one would see 
scarcely anywhere 
else. Certainly in 
New York not even 
the most important 
of art exhibitions 
ever brings to- 
gether so many dis- 
tinguished people 
in one hall, for 
besides the local 
attendance, any 
number of folk 
from other cities 
were present. Art- 
ists of national 
reputation were as 
thick upon the 
floor as huckleber- 
ries in an August 
pasture. Owners 
of Mr. Whistler’s 
pictures from Bos- 
ton, New York, 
Philadelphia, De- 
troit, and Chicago 
PORTRAITS OF WHISTLER smiled benignly on 
ee ee the crowd. It was 
From an Etching . A 

in reality a great 
national gathering of people interested in the fine arts generally and 
Whistler specifically. It was a very notable tribute to the artist. 





* In addition to new reproductions, a few plates from the special Whistler num- 
ber of BRUSH AND PENCIL, of which the demand soon exhausted a double edition, 
and which for some months has been out of print, have -been selected to illustrate 
this review of the memorial exhibition. 
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It may be well to record here for future reference—such an exhi- 
bition will likely never again be given—the names of those under 
whose auspices the collection has been offered to the public. The 
honorary committee serving on the exhibition was composed of 
Governor Bates, Mayor Collins, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, ambas- 
sador of Great Britain; M. J. J. Jusserand, ambassador of the French 
Republic; Secretary of State John Hay; Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge; John Caldwell of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg; Edward 
H. Coates, president of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Halsey C. Ives, chief of the department of art, St. Louis Exposition ; 
F. W. Rhinelander, president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Samuel Dennis Warren, president of the Museum of Fine Arts; Edwin 
A. Abbey, London; R. B. Angus, Montreal; Samuel P. Avery, New 
York; Francis Bartlett, Boston; Miss Rosalind Birnie-Philip, Lon- 
don; Arthur J. Eddy, Chicago; Hon. George A. Drummond, Mon- 
treal; Charles L. Freer, Detroit; John L. Gardner, Boston; Walter 
Gay, Paris; Henry O. Havemeyer, New York; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, Chicago; John G. Johnson, New York; Bryan Lathrop, Chicago; 
Howard Mansfield, New York; Harrison S. Morris, Philadelphia; 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge; Joseph Pennell, Lon- 
don; Alfred A. Pope, Farmington; Edward Robinson, Boston; 
Denman W. Ross, Cambridge; James Ross, Montreal; Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, Windsor; John S. Sargent, London; Joshua Mont- 
gomery Sears, Boston; Arthur Studd, London; George W. Vander- 
bilt, New York; Henry Walters, Baltimore, Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
Boston; and Mrs. Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck. 

But the exhibition itself? What was it like? What was it worth 
to the community in which it was given, and to the great number of 
people from farther away who were in attendance? To describe the 
pictures, lithographs, and etchings that were in it at any great length 
would be needlessly to duplicate the matter contained in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL’S excellent Whistler articles of last summer. Enough to say 
that the much heralded pictures from Mr. Whistler’s studio which 
have never before been seen by the public came fully up to general 
expectation, and that the contributions from the galleries of Mr. 
Freer, Mr. Canfield, Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Eddy, and the other 
enthusiastic American collectors of the master’s works made the 
exhibition an extremely notable one. 

R. A. Canfield’s portrait was not exhibited, but his collection 
was the most important one from New York. Among his paintings 
were ‘‘Miss Rosa Corder,’’ ‘‘Le Comte Robert de Montesquieu 
Fezensac,’’ ‘‘St. Marc Nocturne,’’ ‘‘ Pastel in Violet and Blue,’’ and 
‘*Symphony in Gray and Green—the Ocean.’’ A portrait of Whistler, 
owned by S. P. Avery, was a notable feature from Gotham. H. O. 
Havemeyer sent three small paintings, with some select water-colors. 

From Philadelphia came A. G. Cassatt’s ‘‘Chelsea Girl,’’ J. G. 
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Johnson’s ‘‘ Lange Leizen,’’ ‘‘ Purple and Rose,’’ P. A. B. Widener’s 
‘*Nocturne.’’ G. M. Hutton of Baltimore offered ‘‘Wapping,’’ and 
Ross Whistler sent a landscape. From Pittsburg the Carnegie Art 
Institute forwarded the celebrated ‘‘Sarasarte.”” A. J. Eddy of 
Chicago, one of the highest authorities on Whistler, brought his 
portrait. Also from Chicago came J. H. Wrenn’s ‘‘ Baby Leyland,’’ 
a marine owned by the Art Institute, and Mrs. Potter Palmer's ‘‘Old 





eee 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH, LOWELL, MASS., 
Records Baptism of Whistler 


Battersea Reach.’’ ‘‘Music Room,’’ owned by F. J. Hecker of 
Detroit, proved to be a notable painting. Canada was represented 
by ‘‘A Girl in Red,’’ owned by G. A. Drummond of Montreal. 
From London came a number of pictures sent by Miss Rosalind 
Birnie-Philip, including Whistler’s portrait and ‘‘Le Petit Cardinal,’’ 
Arthur Studd’s ‘‘The Little White Girl’’ and ‘‘Chelsea Reach,’’ 
**Blue and Gold,’’ and T. R. Way’s ‘‘Cremorne Gardens.’’ 

Probably the most interesting of the whole exhibition was the 
loan of C. L. Freer of Detroit, who contributed, besides his own 
portrait, “‘The Princess of the Land of Porcelain,’’ ‘‘The Thames in 
Ice,’’ ‘‘Southampton Water,’’ ‘‘Gray and Silver Nocturne—Battersea 
Reach,’’ ‘‘Gray and Silver Nocturne—Chelsea Embankment, ’’ ‘‘La 
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Cigale,’’ ‘‘The White Symphony,”’ ‘‘ The Little Blue and Gold Girl,’’ 
a few other oils and some water-colors. Among the Boston owners 
represented were F. G. Macomber, with ‘‘ Une Jeune Fille des Rues,”’ 
and a water-color, ‘‘The Thames,’’ ‘‘Silver and Blue.’’ Denman 
Ross sent ‘‘Chelsea—a Street Scene,’’ and Mrs. Montgomery Sears 
‘*A Street in Chelsea,’’ and a marine. Other Boston contributors 
were Mrs. Hollis French, Mrs. J. C. Bancroft, Mrs. Martin Brimmer, 





THE HOUSE IN WHICH WHISTLER WAS BORN, LOWELL, MASS. 
From a Photograph 


Francis Bartlett, and Miss Hooper. The Museum of Fine Arts sent 
‘‘The Blacksmith’’ and ‘‘The Little Rose of Lyme-Regis.’" J. H. 
Whittemore of Naugatuck contributed ‘‘The Andalusian’’ and ‘‘ The 
White Girl.’’ 

It seems to have been generally agreed among the critics that Mr. 
Whistler’s fame will prove to have been greatly enhanced by this 
memorial exhibition. The old-time controversies as to his art and 
his personality may not cease for some time to come, but it is hardly 
to be doubted that this country, in which he was born, will hence- 
forth recognize in Whistler one of the greatest artists who have ever 
lived. He is not Velasquez, not Rembrandt, not Millet. Less than 
these because in certain essential respects he was a lesser man, he 
still had powers which put him not far out of their class. To see so 
great a body of his work together, to have the chance to appreciate 
the marvelous versatility of the man and his really profound sym- 
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pathy with many of the aspects of life, is sufficient to make most 
artists and most people who understand art, even in a slight degree, 
appreciate somewhat his unique position among the painters of 
the nineteenth century, a position unique in very many senses. 

But the man in 
the street? What 
of him? When this 
man stepped in 
from the sloppy, 
unlovely Boston 
street of mid-Feb- 
ruary to the hall, 
decorated in ac- 
cordance with a 
scheme which we 
may believe Mr. 
Whistler would 
himself have ap- 
proved—what was 
his impression? Did 
he by word of 
mouth accept as 
works of genius 
what he secretly 
regarded as_ sheer 
poppycock? Did he 
exclaim, as I heard 
one nice looking 
young fellow ex- 
claim on the open- 
ing night, when he 
got a glimpse of 
one of the famous 
nocturnes, ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose that’s 
something pretty 
NOCTURNE—BLUE AND GOLD fine; but give me 
By J. McNeill Whistler 





Alma-Tadema.”’ 
The psychology of the attitude of the man in the street toward 
art has been so little investigated that we had probably better give it 
up. Enough to say that this man has been to the Whistler exhi- 
bition with wife and daughters—or, rather, the wife and daughters 
have flocked thither with him v7 e¢ armzs for the good of his general 
culture—and that he, seeing there was no escape, has endeavored 
duly to admire the auburn-haired ‘‘White Girl,’’ the ‘‘ Princess of 
Porcelain,’’ with the uncanny face, and the retiring and unobtrusive 














CHELSEA IN ICE 
By J. McNeill Whistler 





SYMPHONY IN GRAY AND GREEN 
By J. McNeill Whistler 


UM 
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young person whom Whistler called a ‘‘ Harmony in Red.’’ He has 
noted with astonishment that there is very little ‘‘shading,’’ such as 
he learned to do in the free evening drawing school twenty-three 
years ago, in the figure of the ‘‘Fur Jacket,’’ and he has wondered 
why a man who apparently did not know enough to paint all the 
wrinkles anybody with half an eye can see there are in a garment, 
should be regarded as such a great artist. The aocturnes in various 
harmonies of color have appealed to him much less strongly than 
some of the good pictures of almost any art club show in which he 
can easily recognize Great Blue Hill and the meadows of the Nepon- 
set, the ledges at Nahant or picturesque spots along the Charles, 
where he has been accustomed to idle away his Saturday afternoons 
in the ‘‘good old summer time.’’ In such respects his attitude has 
no doubt deserved the cant phrase now current, it is.‘‘just Boston.’’ 

Opinions will naturally differ as to the importance and significance 

of this exhibition, and one may reasonably expect a great diversity of 
critical judgments. Without venturing to advance personal views, 
it may be of interest to the reader for me to cite here a couple of 
such expressions of opinion that have been brought to my attention 
as indicative of the estimate of well-informed and conscientious writ- 
ers. ‘‘The memorial exhibition of the work of the late James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler is an affair of both national and international 
importance,’’ says the Boston Herald. ‘‘As such it ranks as one of the 
most notable events of the year in the world of the fine arts. 
No event in the series of American exhibitions has been of greater 
importance, or has had so fine a significance as the present exhibition 
of Whistler’s work. Whistler was a master of very high rank. 
There are many excellent judges of art who do not hesitate to give 
him place with the world’s foremost. The fact that he was born in 
Massachusetts makes it peculiarly appropriate that his memory should 
be honored in Boston in a manner that forms one of the finest trib- 
utes to his genius. 

‘‘There were aspects of Whistler’s personality that tended to 
divert public attention from the artist to the man. But time is deal- 
ing kindly with his memory in this respect. Viewed in the saner 
perspective that regards a man whose work in the world is done with, 
the personal peculiarities, the animosities and antagonisms that char- 
acterized Whistler’s relations with many of his fellows are now seen 
to be unessentials, while his qualities as an artist are estimated in 
their true values, without reference to ephemeral concerns. The 
latter were more or less sensational, but the art of Whistler was 
strikingly void of every implication of sensationalism. Whistler had 
the highest respect for his art, and he never trifled with it. No 
worldly consideration could induce him to lower his standard or sacri- 
fice his ideals. He was guided to his results by the profoundest 
convictions. There was nothing of affectation in the designations for 
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his works that he was pleased to employ. His ‘‘arrangements,’’ 
‘*symphonies,’’ ‘‘nocturnes,’’ and the like were terms selected in 
accordance with a fine sense of qualities common to the art of music 
and that of painting, as expressed in tone relations and values of 
color, tint, texture, and shading. 

‘‘Whistler’s art is distinguished by exquisite refinement, by the 
most delicately balanced adjustments of values, a wonderful gracious- 
ness and purity that tended to expression in qualities of inherent 
beauty which developed the finest possibilities resident in the sug- 
gestions of a given subject. Technically Whistler's mastery was 
complete. He achieved his results with the greatest directness and 
the most absolute confidence. His command of expression was 
perfect; he always said clearly and precisely exactly what he wished 
to say. He never abused this gift; his fluency never led him to what 
in his art is the equivalent of wordiness, but practiced a fine restraint 
whereby he expressed with the sententiousness of a poet manifest in 
the clearest verse simply what his trained imagination prompted him 
to express, and no more. 

‘*One of the greatest of Whistler’s services was as a pioneer in the 
exploitation of the wonderful resources of the art of the Far East as 
developed by the Japanese and the Chinese. He was the first to 
perceive the possibilities for western art that lay in going to school 
with the masters of the East, thereby making available the methods 
and the resources of Japan and China, adapting their qualities to the 
moods of the western temperament. Whistler fused the art of the 
Orient with that of the Occident, developing new forms and modes of 
expression informed with the qualities of both, and manifesting a 
new sense of universality in art that before him had never been 
suspected. The path that he entered upon has since been followed 
by many others, with a corresponding widening of the world’s vistas 
in the field of art.” 

This is well-tempered eulogy. Equally well-tempered criticism 
finds expression elsewhere, and is worth quoting. ‘‘Obviously the 
enumeration of even the salient things exhibited would constitute a 
task by itself, and one that at this distance expecially could serve no 
useful purpose. But the truth is,’’ says the New York Tribune, 
‘‘that the whole point of the show lies not in its embracing this or 
that well-known or little-known picture, but in its curiously drastic 
reopening of what may fairly be called the Whistlerian question. For 
his headlong partisans, of course, no such question exists. For them 
Whistler is simply and conclusively the master, and the exhibition in 
Copley Hall is only a sort of spectacular ratification of his principles 
and his fame. 

‘*The observer who is not given over to unreasoning admiration 
o: the painter cannot but feel, on the other hand, as he goes carefully 
through this great body of work, that here is a man who does not 





SYMPHONY IN WHITE, No. Ill 
By J. McNeill Whistler 


CAPRICE IN PURPLE AND GOLD 
By J. McNeill Whistler 
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belong among the Olympians, clear eyed and sure headed, knowing 
just what he wants to do and doing it with unwavering authority, but 
a man who was ‘feeling his way’ all his life long, and produced a 
masterpiece only when he happened to have a happy moment. The 
happy moment, it is plain, was often long in coming. In other 
words, you may come 

here simply to admire, 

and while you will find 

much to command ad- 

miration and, moreover, 

profound respect, you 

will stay to question, to 

revise old impressions, 

to strike a new balance. 

One feeling must remain 

unchanged. Nothing 

can obscure or in any 

way modify the fact 

that Whistler belonged 

to the race of men of 

genius. One thinks of 

Balzac’s poignant ex- 

clamation, ‘Sans génte 

Je suts fambé!’  With- 

out the flame of i inspira- 

tion that was in him 

Whistler would have 

been lost. But this ex- 

hibition, so enthusias- 

tically and even rever- 

ently put together, does 

more than was ever 

done by any of his foes 

to suggest that the flame 

did not burn from be- THE LANGE LEIZEN 

ginning to end with a __ By J. McNeill Whistler 

steady glow; it was fit- 

ful, sometimes smoky, and sometimes reduced to a feeble flicker. It 
would not be surprising if the reaction against him which has been 
gathering force for some time in diverse quarters were to be dated by 
future historians from the opening of this exhibition. . . . 

‘*What is it that makes a great picture independent of its frame? 
Several things, as, beauty or style, but above all things, it is power— 
the elements of human life are seized by a master hand and expressed 
on canvas with such truth and strength that their inherent vitality is 
not reduced, but is really glorified and made far more impressive. 
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That Whistler had this strength and truth can be asserted in the pres- 
ence of only a few of his paintings, such as the two portraits, his 
mother and Carlyle, at Paris and Glasgow, and even then certain 
qualifications are necessarily to be made. Here in this exhibition I 
have been struck anew by the absence of the supremely authoritative 
note from his painting. No one would dream of asking that the 
butterfly should have been an eagle, that Whistler should have been 
something totally different from what he was. But this exhibition 
embodies a kind of chailenge; it shows us Whistler for the first time 
actually at full length, so to say, and it compels us, as we have never 
been compelled before, to consider just where he stands, at just what 
point in the hierarchy he is to be placed. I do not see how any 
candid critic can escape the conviction that the point is much lower 
than he expected to find it. 

‘*Take, for example, the nudes. We have all heard a great deal 
of these rare productions of his and of the revelation they were to 
make of his extraordinary powers. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing in the exhibition to show that he had any power at all in the 
modeling of the nude figure. On the contrary, it is plain that this 
last and most searching test of an artist’s capacity left him defeated 
and saving, at most, an engaging note of color from the wreck. The 
pictures which were to show him in a new light as a colorist, which 
were to prove that his scope embraced harmonies much more sumptu- 
ous than those generally associated with his name, are also disap- 
pointing. These things only go to confirm the idea of Whistler as a 
painter who could not dea] with the nude and could not be vivid in 
color because he did not know how, because he wanted knowledge, 
force, grip——the forthright brush of the man who knows all the secrets 
of painting, is brimming over with vitality as well as with skill, and 
cannot only solve a problem of form and color with ease, but make 
the result actually live and breathe upon the canvas. The thing that 
Whistler does at his best is an affair of life receding steadily into a 
dim perspective and leaving, as it goes, a delicate impression woven 
of frail form and of tone almost vaporous in its subtlety. : 

‘*In the majority of cases Whistler was content to be merely 
enchanting, merely a magician using truth as a point of departure for 
the evolution of a scheme of tonality which seems, in the last resort, 
as though it had been invented by him with practically no reference 
to actual phenomena. He did with nature what he chose to do, and 
her truths were no concern of his when once they had given him a 
suggestion. 

‘*In portraiture he might seem, on a superficial scrutiny of the 
canvases here, to have been moved, on occasion at least, by a differ- 
ent impulse. His ‘Little Rose of Lyme-Regis’ is a very human little 
creature, and ‘The Master Smith of Lyme-Regis’ is another instance 
of his rare willingness to study his model in a merely natural light. 
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But the bulk of his portraiture belongs in another category. It means 
figures generally in dark clothes, studied against dark backgrounds, 
and used as pegs whereon to hang somber harmonies of tone. The 
harmonies are very beautiful. They are pure and simple, and they 
are worked out with such subtlety and with so original a touch, they 
are so distinguished, that it is easy to understand how this master of 
delicate effects has been the despair of his imitators. No one else in 
modern art-has ever done this sort of thing so well. But never before 





THE POOL 
By J. McNeill Whistler 
Thames Series of Etchings 


this exhibition was opened did it somehow seem so necessary to ask 
just what this sort of thing is worth. It is worth so much in 
Whistler’s hands, he makes it so fascinating, that almost we are 
persuaded of its being one of the great things in art. Almost, but 
not quite. That, I believe, is the fact which is most likely to emerge 
from the discussion of Whistler which this exhibition is certain to 
cause. The show clarifies the situation; it enables us to walk 
around Whistler’s art, and to see it for what it is, and in increasing 
public understanding of him it will do the best possible service to his 
fame. It may even rationalize, to some extent, the deliverances of 
those naive acolytes who have been making him ridiculous by setting 
him on a pedestal which even a much greater man might find embar- 
rassingly high.’’ FREDERICK W. COBURN. 
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CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 


The collection of paintings and art works of the late Frederick S 
Gibbs, recently sold at Mendelssohn Hall, New York, realized a total 
of $91,814.50, which was thought by experts, dealers, and artists an 
unusually good result considering the depression of the art season. 
The best price of the first day’s sale was $680, which William Macbeth 
paid for Homer D. Martin’s ‘‘Golden Sands.’’ Pictures which 
brought $200 or more are given below, with the price, the artist, 
and the purchaser: ‘*Late Nov ember, ’* Alexander H. Wyant, John 
F. Carroll, $230; ‘‘A Sunset Gleam,’ * J. Francis Murphy, T. E. H. 
Curtis, $400; ‘‘ Happy Fancies,’ ’ Henry A. Loop, Henry R. Wilson, 
$210; ‘‘An Autumn Sunset,’’ J. Francis Murphy, George G. Benja- 
min, $200; ‘‘A Head,’’ Jean Jacques Henner, F. W. Hunter, $280; 
‘*Sunset,”’ J. ha rancis Murphy, New York Co-operative Society, $260; 
‘*Say When.’’ Antonio Tamburini, Alfred O. Deshong, $310; ‘‘In the 
Woods,’’ George Inness, R. J. Ram, $310: ‘‘The Hunters,’’ George 
Inness, R. J. Ram, $300; ‘‘Oxen in Stable,’’ Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, 
E. J. Kelley, $650; ‘‘June Flowers,’’ Jean Baptiste Robie, Mrs. 
R. M. Hanna, $360; ‘‘Morning,’’ Léon Richet, A. H. Lehamier, 
$210; ‘‘A Pleasant Pasture,’’ Adolphe Charles Marais, W. Sittan- 
ham, $480; ‘‘A Brittany Landscape,’’ Harvey Young, A. F. Brem- 
mer, $250; ‘‘The Charcoal Burners,’’ J. Francis Murphy, John T 
Kerrney, 3575; ‘‘Coming to Port,’’ George H. McCord, W. A. 
Slocum, $225; ‘‘Golden Sands,’’ Homer D. Martin, William Mac- 
beth, $680; ‘‘Arabian Horsemen at Chelif,’’ Georges Washington, 
W. B. Strong, $200; ‘*Waiting,’’ Seymour J. Guy, Henry D. Rohefs, 
$250; ‘‘A Brunette,’ Adolphe Piot, John F: Carroll, $510; ‘‘The 
Return from Pasture,’’ A. Cortez, S. S. Laird, $240; ‘‘ Near Overschie, 
Holland,’’ George H. Bogert, T. E. H. Curtis, $255; ‘The Old 
Story,’ August Hagborg, W. S. Hughes, agent, $450; ‘‘ The Bowlder 
and the Flume,’’ Ralph Albert Blakelock, Hugh J. Grant, $550; 
‘*The Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ Camille Magnus, E. J. Kelley, $260; 
‘*Helping Grandpa,’’ Henry Mosler, W. W. Strang, $530; ‘‘New 
York from the Long Island Shore,’’ Charles H. Miller, L. G. Bloom- 
ingdale, $210. Wyant’s ‘*Keene Valley, New Hampshire,’’ brought 
the highest price at the second day’s sale, going to T. R. Ball for 
$1,525. Following are other pictures sold: ‘‘Path Through the 
Woods,’’ Alexander H. Wyant, Charles A. Schieren, $225; ‘‘An 
Indian Hunter,’’ Ralph Albert Blakelock, A. C. Humphreys, $240; 
‘A Beau,’’ Leo Herrmann, Scott & Fowies, $270; ‘*‘ Venice,’’ Martin 
Rico, A. B. Lewisohn, $540; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Léon Dupré, M. 
Friedsam, $610; ‘‘Female Head,’’ Jean Jacques Henner, H. V. 
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Newcomb, $410; ‘‘An October Day,’’ J. Francis Murphy, W. B. 
Strang, $310; ‘‘In Trepot Meadows,’’ Emile Van Marcke, M. 
Friedsam, $300; ‘‘Entrance to the Palace,’’ Alberto Pasini, John F. 
Carroll, $810: ‘‘ Footpath Across the Pasture,’” Alexander H. Wyant, 
Morris J. Hirsch, $310; ‘‘The Normandy Coast,’’ Homer D. Martin, 
Charles A. Schieren, $230; ‘‘Ideal Head Angelo,’’ Asti, W. H. 
Strang, $250; ‘‘ Across the Sky the Shades of Night,’’ Ralph Albert 
Blakelock, New York Co-operative Society, $215; ‘‘Reading Rabe- 
lais,’’ Jehan Georges Vibert, A. D. Lewisohn, $900; ‘‘Sunrise,’’ 
Homer D. Martin, W. B. Strang, $220; ‘‘Early Autumn,”’ J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, A. C. Humphreys, $250; ‘‘On Picket,’’ E. P. Berne- 
Bellecour, Louis Bamberger, $500; ‘‘In the Woods—Twilight,’’ 
George Inness, S. Chait, $290; ‘‘ Evening Glow,’’ J. Francis Murphy, 
New York Co-operative Society, $480; ‘‘Carmen,’’ Jehan Georges 
Vibert, Fred A. Gottlieb, $310; ‘‘A Gray Evening,’’ Alexander H. 
Wyant, T. R. Ball, $420; ‘‘Peconic, Long Island,’’ John W. 
Casilear, E. Holbrook, $200; ‘‘The Edge of the Orchard,’’ Arthur 
Parton, W. R. Strang, $250; ‘‘Inquiry,’” Jan V. Chelminski, A. N. 
Heinsheimer, $200; ‘‘The Story of the Buffalo Hunt,’’ Ralph Albert 
Blakelock, T. R. Ball, $550; ‘‘Early Morning,’’ Homer D. Martin, 
T. L. Hamilton, $600; ‘‘A Golden Hour,’’ Alexander H. Wyant, 
Scott & Fowles, $1,000; ‘‘Keene Valley, New Hampshire,’’ Alex- 
ander H. Wyant, T. R. Ball, $1,525; ‘*‘ Viaduct at. Laricha, Italy,’’ 
George Inness, S. Chait, $305; ‘‘View at Dresden, Lake George,’’ 
David Johnson, T. E. H. Curtis, $250; ‘‘ Field Artillery in Action,’’ 
E. P. Berne-Bellecour, H. B. Wilson, $525; ‘‘ Female Head,’’ Angelo 
Asti, E. McMillan, $700; ‘‘ Evening on the Hudson,’’ George Inness, 
T. R. Ball, $900; ‘‘Found,’’ Seymour J. Guy, Henry M. Bacon, 
$260; ‘‘Late November,’’ H. Bolton Jones, F. J. Arend, $460; 
‘The Village Pasture,’’ Emile Van Marcke, Scott & Fowles, $310; 
‘“*A Good Story,’’ J. D. Chalfant, A. F. Brunner, $340; ‘‘Sunset 
After a Rain,’’ J. Francis Murphy, New York Co-operative Society, 
$370; ‘‘Camp in the Adirondacks,’’ George Inness, Henry Smith, 
$335; ‘‘The Pasture in the Meadows,*’ Carleton Wiggins, M. Fried- 
sam, $230; ‘‘Sundown,’’ J. Francis Murphy, W. H. Rothermiel, 
$610; ‘‘At the Lakeside,’’ Charles Harry Eaton, E. P. Swanson, 
$750; ‘‘Early Fall,’’ J. Francis Murphy, J. F. Carroll, $440; ‘‘The 
Pasture,’ James M. Hart, Irving L. Roe, $205; ‘‘ Defiance,’” Wins- 
low Homer, T. R. Ball, $325; ‘‘Near Chapinville, Connecticut,’’ 
David Johnson, W. B. Strang, $220. The top figure of the final 
evening sale, $3,100, was brought by *‘The Pipe Dance,’’ by R. A. 
Blakelock. Some of the foreign pictures sold also brought good 
prices, notably Ziem’s ‘‘Grand Canal, Venice,’’ $3,000; ‘‘Girl in 
Blue,’’ by Henner, $1,020; and a Corot landscape, $1,000. Among 
the highest prices paid were $2,200 for ‘‘After the Harvest,’’ by 
Homer D. Martin, bought by Scott & Fowles; $1,000 for ‘‘ Near the 
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Sea,’” Homer D. Martin, by William Clausen; $930 for ‘‘ Approach 
to My Old Farm,’’ Murphy, by A. C. Humphreys; $1,025 for ‘‘An 
Autumn Evening,’’ Wyant, by Thomas E. H. Curtis; $1,020 for 
‘Girl in Blue,’’ Henner, by Charles Cash; $1,750 for ‘*‘ Moorish 
Children,’’ N. V. Diaz, by H. Victor Newcomb; $1,625 for ‘‘ Even- 
ing,’’ R. C. Minor, by the New York Co-operative Society; $3,000 
for ‘‘The Grand Canal, Venice,’’ F. Ziem, by Scott & Fowles; 
$2,550 for ‘‘The Approaching Storm,’’ Inness, by Scott & Fowles; 
$1,075 for ‘‘Summer—Sunshine and Shadow,’’ Inness, by Scott & 
Fowles; and $1,000 for ‘‘The Edge of the Woods,’’ Corot, by H. 
Victor Newcomb. 

& Forty-eight thousand and sixty-five dollars on some hundred and 
ninety examples is the total for the three days’ sale of the paintings 
and sketches by George Inness, which closed at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries recently. Two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars was 
realized on ‘‘After a Spring Shower at Montclair,’’ which fell to 
Arthur Dawson. This was the second largest figure of the entire 
sale, high water being touched by ‘‘Evening Glow,’’ which brought 
$3,450. It was officially announced that this picture was painted 
by Inness as a birthday gift to his wife, and that it was bought by 
E. E. H. Curtis on behalf of his mother, Mrs. Harriet A. Curtis, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey. By many of his friends Mr. Inness is said 
to have regarded this picture as his masterpiece. ‘‘Sundown,”’ from 
the Tewkesbury collection, sold to J. R. Reynolds for $1,900, and 
‘*Medfield, Massachusets,’’ from the S. D. Warren collection, to 
C. S. Philip, at $1,300. The purchases of John Harsen Rhoades 
included ‘‘ Montclair,’’ at $900 and ‘‘ Early Spring,’’ in the same New 
Jersey town, at $750. A landscape sold for $1,025, a ‘‘Symphony’’ 
for $1,195, and an ‘‘Old Aqueduct,”’ in the Campagna, was permitted 
to go for $80. R. C. Vose, of Boston, paid $600 for ‘‘ Montclair’’ 
and $260 for ‘‘Leeds, New York.’’ T. E. H. Curtis paid $330 for 
‘*Two Rainbows,’’ S. L. Schoonmaker $375 for ‘‘The After Glow, 
Italy,’’ Henry Doscher $710 for ‘‘The Veteran’s Return,’’ V. H. 
Newcomb $400 for ‘‘ Milton-on-the-Hudson,’’ H. Alloway $525 for 
‘*Montclair,’’ and M. L. Sire $440 for ‘‘Wood Interior, Montclair.”’ 
William T. Evans paid $1,125 for ‘‘Niagara.’’ The next prices were 
$600 and $400, paid respectively for ‘‘Albano, Italy,’’ bought by 
Theodore C. Noe, the dealer, and ‘‘ Medfield, Massachusetts,’’ which 
was bought by R. C. Vose. From these figures the prices trailed 
down to $60, two small sketches going at that low price—‘‘ Deerhill, 
Cornwall,’’ and ‘‘Etretat, Normandy.”’ S.C. G. Watkins bought a 
‘*Etretat’’ canvas, for $275; F. A. Dunham, ‘‘ Montclair’’ for $300; 
T. E. H. Curtis, ‘‘Wood Interior’ for $360; James Rice, Jr., ‘‘Tar- 
pon Springs, Florida,’’ for $380; and T. Dunham, ‘‘Durham, 
Connecticut,’’ for $340. 


# For the 160 canvases by J. H. Dolph, the animal painter, the 
¢ 
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sum of $15,182.50 was realized at the sale in the American Art Gal- 
leries. The cold weather kept the attendance down to a comparatively 
smal] number, and the bidding was not as brisk as the wind that blew 
around the Flatiron building, across the way from the galleries. 
Dealers obtained most of the pictures, Henry Rohlfs paying the 
highest price of the night, $230, for ‘*The Entrance Hall.’’ The 
same buyer also bought ‘‘The Autocrat’’ for $105. C. E. Snedecor 
paid $200 for ‘‘The Outpost’’ and $140 for ‘‘The Master’s Chair’; 
A. C. Miller paid $105 for ‘‘The Rat Retired,’’ $105 for ‘‘Who Goes 
There?’’ $135 for ‘‘Alexander and Diogenes’’; Mr. Bremer gave 
$180 for ‘‘Ploughing in Normandy’’; T. B. Morrison bought “‘A 
Relay’”’ for $155, ‘‘An Idyl’’ for $110, and ‘‘ Her Pet’’ for $115, and 
Mrs. J. C. Clark gave $105 for ‘‘We Are Awake.’’ ‘‘Called to 
Order,’’ four kittens in a row, was sold to L. A. Hamilton for $130. 
J. C. Nicoll bought ‘‘ Household Pets,’’ a fox terrier puppy and two 
kittens, for the same price. ‘‘The First Lesson,’’ a cat teaching her 
young ones how to play with a mouse she has caught, was knocked 
down to Charles E. Heydt at $125. A.C. Miller bought for $105 
each ‘‘Three of a Kind,’’ kittens playing at the feet of their mother, 
and ‘‘Lost in the Fog,’’ a pack of hounds gone astray on a snowy 
day in the fog. Mr. Miller was also the purchaser for $100 of ‘‘The 
Intruders,’’ three kittens playing among the pillows of an antique 
painted cradle. ‘‘Sport in the Marshes’’ was knocked down to Theo- 
phile Tick at $145; Henry Rohlfs bought for $115 ‘‘The Watering 
Trough,’’ two horses drinking at the roadside; for $100 ‘‘Surfeited,”’ 
kittens asleep on a rug after finishing a saucer of milk, and for the 
same price ‘‘At Home,’’ puppies lying on an old garment outside a 
wooden kennel, in which other puppies are asleep in the shadow. 
M. L. Sire bought for $115 the ‘‘Cat Family,’’ kittens tumbling 
over their mother in play. ‘‘For Sale,’’ two shaggy puppies await- 
ing a purchaser, was sold to T. G. Congdon for $135. Dr. Francis 
J. Quinlan bought for $110 ‘‘A Breakfast Party,’’ a little girl on a 
veranda feeding a cat and three kittens, and for $125 ‘‘Reception 
Day,’’ two kittens near the door of their basket home and two on 
top of it, evidently on show. CC. Mayer was the purchaser of ‘‘The 
Swanson,’’ a parrot threatened by the attack of four kittens. ‘‘The 
Blacksmith’s Shop’’ was knocked down to J. W. Prindle at $120, 
and “‘A Likely Bunch,’’ three puppies nestling together on the straw 
of the kennel floor, was sold to Herman Heydt for $110. ‘‘The 
First Family’’ was sold to Edward Wiles for $110 and ‘‘A Neigh- 
borly Call’? to John J. Sullivan for $110. ‘‘A Watchful Mother,’’ 
a setter watching over a litter of puppies, was bought by Henry 
Rohlfs for $105. ‘‘In the Blcksmith’s Shop’’ was sold to John 
Noonan for $110. 

# For the ninety-one paintings in oil and water-color belonging to the 
estates of Francis Hall and Mrs. Ellen J. Banker the sum of $12,560 
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was realized in the American Art Galleries. The highest price of the 
sale was $1,650, D. C. Sands paying that for one of Verboeckhoven’s 
sheep pictures. H. O. Seixas paid $1,600 for ‘‘A summer Morn- 
ing,’’ by Frederick Voltz; Mrs. O’Connell gave $400 for A. Gabl’s 
‘*Preparing for the Bath’’; F. R. Gottsberger paid $400 for a 
‘*Lorelei’’ by W. Kray, and H. H. Pruser $425 for A. M. Lebling’s 
‘*Sheep in Village.’’ Theodore Heinemann bought Zimmermann’s 
‘*Fishwife and Child’’ for $610, Kowalski’s ‘‘On the Steppes’’ for 
$280, and Seitz’s ‘‘Dividing the Inheritance’’ for $450. Of the 
paintings by American artists one of J. G. Brown’s familiar boys 
sold for $290 to Charles Crocker, Robert Reig gave $250 for a land- 
scape by J. B. Bristol and $105 for a water-color by Henry Farrar. 
* At the sale of oil-paintings, the property of Mrs. E. Leroy Stew- 
art and Mrs. Helen Dinsmore, ‘‘Canal Scene, Venice,’’ by Ziem, 
brought $1,451; ‘‘A Cavalier,’’ by Roybet, was bought by J. C. 
Wilson for $1,400; *‘Le Murmure de la Sourse,’’ by Seignac, sold 
for $1,300; ‘‘The Meeting of Venetius at the House of Petronius,”’ 
by Van Der Ouderaa, was purchased by R. Barnes for $1,000; “‘A 
Tiger Hunting,’’ by Géréme, was bought by J. C. Williamson for 
$1,450. 

# At the sale of the art collection of the late Sir W. R. Williams, 
held this season at Christie's, in London, the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,’’ 
by J. M. Nattier, brought the sum of $15,500, while the ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Young Woman,’’ by Rembrandt, was sold for $1,550. 

# Inthe two days’ sale of Attorney General Hampton L. Carson’s 
collection of engraved portraits of Washington, which ended recently, 
$30,000 was realized. Big prices were again the feature, and the lot 
that brought the highest figure was the St. Memin collection of 761 
portraits of famous Americans. The collection was purchased by 
Max Williams, of New York, for $4,800. W. J. Campbell, of Phila- 
delphia, offered $4,000 for the lot. J. Levering Jones paid $800— 
the highest price for any single portrait—for St. Memin’s physio- 
notrace of Washington in profile. This portrait, made in Philadelphia 
in November, 1798, with an appliance first introduced in this coun- 
try by St. Memin, is regarded as the most accurate likeness of Wash- 
ington. George A. Munn gave $600 for an aquatint of the Lansdowne 
portrait, published in Philadelphia in 1801. Mr. Munn paid $700 
fora mezzotint of the same portrait. James Sabin, of New York, 
obtained an engraving from the full-length Savage portrait for $170, 
a portrait of the Rembrandt Peale type for $125, and the memorial 
design representing the nation’s lament after the death of Washington 
for $210. The latter was engraved by Aikin & Harrison, of Phila- 
delphia, on January 20, 1800. J. O. Wright, of New York, was 
again an extensive buyer. He paid $375 for a full-length portrait of 
the Gilbert Stuart type, $130 fora bust silhouette, $130 for a memorial 
design, and $59 for a small full-length portrait. 
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THE DECLINE OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


Mr. Henry Wolf, who when the art of wood-engraving was in its 
prime in this country, was one of the most distinguished of American 
engravers, is now almost the last serious practitioner that is left of 
that departed art. The glories of the whole nineteenth-century 
school of wood-en- 
graving, with all its 
brilliancy and all its 
charm, are vanished 
quite, and are already 
become nearly as 
much of a tradition 
as the memory of 
Bewick, the father of 
the art. 

The wood-engrav- 
er has succumbed to 
chemistry, and_ the 
readers of BRUSH 
AND PENCIL will find 
much of interest in 
this statement of 
causes and conditions, 
which was first pub- 
lished in the New 
York Sun. The en- 
graver’s work was 
done on a block of 
boxwood. He _ en- 
graved its smooth sur- 
face with incised lines ennutn..cete cet 
or depressions which By Henry Wolf 
escaped the ink of the —_ Courtesy of Albert Roullier 
printer, reversing the 
method of the etcher or engraver on metal, whose incised lines received 
the ink while the surface goes free from it. The artists for the most 
part drew their designs on the prepared block of boxwood. It wasa 
delightful surface to work upon, and many artists consigned their de- 
signs to the engraver with a sigh. They were really beautiful, those 
drawings on wood; there was something charming in the effect of 
the India ink, with the high lights in Chinese white, and reinforce- 
ment everywhere with the lead-pencil or with the brush. They had 
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a quality that was all their own, and that never was imparted to the 
public, because when it was once engraved it had become an art of a 
different kind. The enjoyment, therefore, of the drawn block was 
confined to the artist and the privileged few. 

Very soon the artists gave up drawing upon wood. Their designs 
were photographed on the block instead, and this had many advan- 
tages. In the first place, the artist could make his drawing any size 
he liked, and could use any medium, oil, water-color, black-and-white 





THE EVENING STAR—WOOD-CUT 
By Henry Wolf 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


of any kind—anything that could be photographed. Thus the 
engraver had before him the original to refer to, whereas, when he 
engraved the original he obliterated it piecemeal, and there were often 
grave disputes as to the fidelity and accuracy with which his work 
had been done. Many artists were never satisfied with the engrav- 
ers’ work; but there were not a few who were only too well pleased 
with it, and for good reasons, since the engraved product, thanks to 
the engraver, was very much better than the original drawing. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago book and periodical illustration 
was practically limited to wood-engraving. Steel and copper-plate 
work had its place, and lithography, too, but popular illustration was 
entirely in the hands of the wood-engravers. Then the process-plate 
began to make its appearance. At first it commended itself by its 
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cheapness, but as it was rapidly improved it demonstrated its superi- 
ority, and finally drove wood-engraving to the wall and extinguished 
it. Inthe beginning, the process-plate dealt only with such draw- 
ings as were executed in lines, that is, with a pen and black ink upon 
white paper. The process was photo-chemical. A negative of the 
drawing was made, and the surface of the metal plate was acted upon, 
eaten into or decomposed by the agency of light controjling chemical 
action, the result being a printing surface in relief equivalent to an 


LE PARDON A KERGOAT—WOOD-CUT AFTER BRETON 
By Henry Wolf 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


engraved surface. The action of light in controlling chemical action 
was the principle invoked, and it was speedily developed in an infini- 
tude of directions and with wonderful results. 

At first the plates were very inferior; they would not “‘print up’’ 
well; the lines were ‘‘rotten,’’ and no sharp or clear impression could 
be had from them by the printer. Delicate shading was lost; when 
fine lines were close together they broke down; cross-hatching was 
chaotic, and only bold, open black lines were fairly reproduced. Fine 
pen-and-ink drawings, like Abbey’s illustrations to Herrick and Gold- 
smith for instance, were still photographed on the wood block and 
given to the engraver to reproduce, although theoretically it was 
certain that the process was best for the purpose. It was not long 
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before it had overcome all difficulties, and then there was no longer 
any pretense of having pen-and-ink work, however fine and delicate, 
reproduced in any other way than the new one lately inaugurated. 

The transition to the ‘‘half-tone’’ process was only a step, and 


NEW ENGLAND PEDDLER—WOOD-CUT 
By Henry Wolf 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 





was swiftly accom- 
plished. The pho- 
tographic image was 
mechanically _ re- 
solved into a print- 
ing surface, a surface 
broken up into mi- 
croscopic parallelo- 
grams equivalent in 
their effect to the 
intensity of the color 
required; and the 
wood-engraver's 
empire over tone 
and its gradation 
crumbled and van- 
ished forever. 

All modern illus- 
tration is produced 
in this way. One 
sees nothing else in 
pictorial printing. 
Occasionally, and at 
rare intervals, one 
comes across an en- 
graving in one of 
the magazines by 
Mr. Wolf, or in the 
Century a_ superb 
plate from the hand 
of Mr. Timothy 
Cole, in his series 
long ago begun, of 
wood-engravings 
after the old mas- 


ters; but they only serve to preserve the memory of an art that is dead. 
it had perhaps indifferent claims to survival, since it was at best 


interpretative, and not creative. 


It created opportunities for other 


artists. Gustave Doré owed all his reputation to the wood-engraver 
Pannemaker, who may be said to have created Doré. When Panne- 
maker’s line is eliminated there is very little left of Doré. What a 
host of artists reached their public through the wood-engraver's 
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patient and faithful work, artists who otherwise would have been 
relatively unknown! They could never have emerged into promi- 
nence in any other way. Take all the brilliant names in illustrative 
art for the last half of the century, and they were all called into being 
by the wood-engraver: John Leech, John Tenniel, Du Maurier, 
Millais, Charles Keene, that unrivaled draftsman of the nineteenth 
century, Birkett Foster—indeed, all the men who imparted such an 
extraordinary impulse to illustrated literature and pictorial periodicals 
during the last fifty years. It was the part of the wood-engraver to 
introduce them and to retire. 

Whereas, formerly the engraving was very seriously considered for 
its merits, its individuality, and its style, the modern process receives 
no consideration whatever. The artist's work, the thing reproduced, 
and not the method of reproduction, alone demands attention. And 
yet great skill and inconceivable pains are devoted to the making of 
these plates. The photo-chemical process by itself is very inade- 
quate. It is relatively flat and colorless, and its charm of tone and 
value have to be imparted to it subsequently. This can be done by 
no one so well as by the wood-engraver, who is now become a metal 
engraver, and who instills life into the plate, enhancing its blacks, 
giving vitality to its high lights and its gradations of light and shade, 
and, in fact, creating its printing quality. This man’s work is that 
of an artist, and no mean or inconsiderable art is his, but he is, alas! 
unknown. His hire is his reward. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, or at best only indifference. It is 
easy to imagine, however, what would have been the result, if, twenty- 
five years ago, one of our magazines had printed a single first-class 
plate of the kind now so thoroughly familiar. What a sensation it 
would have produced! How wonderful, fascinating, and wholly 
inscrutable it would have seemed to be! 

The art of wood-engraving was extinguished primarily because it 
was costly, and the occasions of its employment required something 
cheaper. Had the thing which superseded it been merely cheap, 
wood-engraving would have survived, and have been rarer and more 
choice in its expression. It possibly would have soared to even 
greater heights, although that may be regarded as doubtful, since its 
limitations had perhaps been reached. We question, for instance, if 
the latest work of Mr. Tomothy Cole—and we regard him as the 
greatest of all wood-engravers—shows any material advance or 
improvement, technically or otherwise, over his earlier work of say 
fifteen or twenty years ago. But the superseding process showed 
wonderful susceptibility to improvement. It did not stand still for 
a moment, and it does not pause now. It remains far cheaper than 
wood-engraving, and it consumes only a fraction of the time. —S. 
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It is not often that an artist by sheer force of personal success is 
made to feel the onus of popularity, and yet one suspects this is the 
case with Karl Theodore 
Francis Bitter, who for many 
months has been directing 
the sculptural embellishments 
of the St. Louis Fair. Mr. 
Bitter’s contribution to the 
plastic art of this country has 
been nothing less than _re- 
markable, in view of the fact 
that he practically had his 
first introduction to the public 
in 1892. Much of this work 
is so serious in conception, so 
replete with thought and 
sentiment, so skillful in exe- 
cution, as to warrant its tak- 
ing high rank among the 
notable examples of American 
sculpture. And yet, by a 
curious twist of events, it is 
those productions in which 
the artist has deepest pride 
that the public at large knows. 
least about. 

It has been Mr. Bitter’s 
fortune—or misfortune—to 
be intimately connected with 
three great expositions. In 
1893, on invitation of Richard 
M. Hunt, he designed the 
elaborate sculptural decora- 
tions for the Administration 
Building of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and so successful were his efforts that he received an 
urgent request from George B. Post to decorate the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing of the same enterprise. Later, when the commissioners of the 
Pan-American Exposition applied to the National Sculpture Society 
for a director of sculpture, he was unanimously chosen for that office. 
In this position he had an opportunity to display not merely his genius 
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MOUNTED STANDARD-BEARER 
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as a sculptor, but his ability as an advisor and an administrator, and so 
satisfactory was his work that it is no cause for wonder that he should 
be chosen by the directory of the St. Louis World’s Fair to design 
and carry out the wonderful sculptural embellishments of that enter- 
prise. The remarkable scope and beauty of these decorations are 
fully known to the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL from the special 
sculpture issue of the magazine published last December. 

Bitter’s success in these three great exposition enterprises has 
naturally given a peculiar bent to his fame. It has laid, if not undue, 
at least undesired, emphasis 
on his work as an organizer, 
as the devisor of schemes, 
as the director of other 
artists, as the producer of 
symbolic or festive groups 
designed for a commem- 
orative or decorative pur- 
pose. In point of fact, he 
rather regrets his world’s 
fair notoriety, and would 
prefer to have the emphasis 
laid, not on his ability as 
an organizer and an execu- 
tive, not on his achieve- 
ments as a_ decorative 
sculptor for festive occa- 
sions, but on his more 
serious and thoughtful 
creations, like his seated 
statue of Dr. Pepper and 
his Villard and Hubbard STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 

° By Karl Bitter 
and Mrs. Foster memorials. 

In point of fact, the artist’s trend toward sculpture for archi- 
tectural purposes is primarily a matter of accident, and one can see 
in the long list of sculptural decorations he has produced in the last 
ten or twelve years the direct result of the opportunity which Richard 
M. Hunt, the architect, his first patron, opened to him. Had chance 
not taken him to Hunt’s office, it is quite certain that Bitter’s entire 
development would have been different, and instead of being regarded 
as par excellence a world's fair decorator, he would likely have achieved 
an equally enviable reputation in other forms of plastic art. Be that as 
it may, it is certain that no present-day American sculptor started under 
more adverse circumstances, and achieved in the same length of time 
so wide and so well-earned a reputation. A biographical note or two 
will serve to show the man’s indomitable energy, and the alertness and 
the decision of character that have determined his successful career. 
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Bitter was born in Vienna in 1867, and received his education at 
the Gymnasium, and subsequently at several art schools in Vienna. 
At the age of sixteen he was ambitious to court fortune in the New 
World, but neither his parents nor the government would permit the 
enterprise. It was not before he was twenty years of age that he 
arrived in New York City, applied for citizenship, and set to work 
as an assistant with a firm making all sorts of decorations for houses. 
He had neither friends nor relatives in this country, but he soon 
became a protégé of Rich- 
ard Morris Hunt, whose 
monument now adorns the 
place opposite the Lenox 
Library, New York City. 
Mr. Hunt’s prestige as an 
architect gave weight to 
his recommendations. He 
enjoyed the confidence of 
a wide and wealthy line of 
patrons, and the friendship 
that Bitter enjoyed with 
him proved of enormous 
advantage. 
This is not to be re- 
garded as an implication 
that the artist’s success 
turned upon influence—it 
did not. Bitter had the 
ability, and Hunt _ but 
opened a channel for the 
activities of his young pro- 
tégé. Asa witness to the 
See, Seeeee tee fact that the young sculptor 
By Kar! Bitter ; c 

was able to hold his own in 
fair competition with men of wider fame, it is only necessary 
to say that in the very first year of his residence in this country he 
was permitted to compete for one of the gates of Trinity Church, 
New York, and by sheer dint of merit won the order. It was not, 
however, before 1892, when commissions were given for the statuary 
for the White City in Chicago, that the artist became known as a 
sculptor from whom the world had much to expect. 

Bitter’s work for the Chicago Fair has been termed lawless com- 
positions, curious rather than beautiful, which he himself to-day 
would perhaps admit as a just criticism. And yet it isto be doubted 
if less pretentious themes would have afforded opportunity for the 
fertility of invention and the skill of execution which Mr. Bitter 
wished to demonstrate. In this case he undertook to put in plastic 
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form the ‘‘ Elements Controlled’’ and the ‘‘ Elements Uncontrolled.’’ 
Here certainly was ample scope for imagination, the artist gave free 
rein to his fancy, and he succeeded in incorporating in his work a 
zest and a spirit that characterized few other sculpture decorations 
on the grounds. 

Bitter’s own contributions to the sculpture of the Pan-American 
were the most striking features of the decorations—the great eques- 
trian standard-bearers which surmounted the pylons of the Triumphal 
Bridge. Referring back to the work done for the Chicago Fair ten 
years previously, 
Charles H. Caffin 
says: ‘‘These rear- 
ing horses at Buf- 
falo, with their 
riders holding aloft 
a draped flag, had 
the same fling of 
action, only more 
controlled by ex- 
perience. Instead 
of an explosion of 
limbs and move- 
ment, there was a 
sustained and con- 
centrated energy 
infinitely more im- 
pressive. It is in 
decorative subjects 
of this sort, which 
permit a certain 
heroic exaggera- 
tion, that Bitter 
seems at his best.’’ And Lorado Taft, in his recently published 
history of American sculpture, says of these same rearing horses, 
that ‘‘they were among the finest things ever devised for any expo- 
sition. One does not require of festal decoration that reserve and 
inevitableness which we demand in permanent monuments. A rear- 
ing horse is an abomination under a portrait figure, yet in these 
fanciful works the very instability of the pose delighted us. Mr. 
Bitter stood his horses almost on end; they fairly sat on their 
haunches and threw out their feet for balance. Like the fluttering 
banner above them, their exuberance filled the spectator with elation; 
they gave the note of joy to which the whole gala scene was attuned.’’ 

Bitter’s work for the St. Louis Exposition is no less suited for 
the occasion, no less notable. It lacks the suggestion of immaturity 
that attached to the Chicago decorations; it lacks the fire and force 
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of the Buffalo pieces; but its more quiet note of pure symbolism is 
no less effective and commendable. While speaking of Mr. Bitter’s 
exposition achievements, it- is pertinent to quote a graceful tribute 
paid by Mr. Taft. 

‘It is a part of Mr. Bitter’s gift,’’ says he, ‘‘to be able to design 
for a shop full of assistants and to direct the execution of many things 
at once. The sculptural result may not be profound, it may not take 
hold of one like an individual appeal, it certainly never can clutch at 
one’s heart as do certain things of much less suavity and elegance 





SIDE PANEL, MONUMENT TO DR. PEPPER 
By Karl Bitter 


and grace; but it is a gift indeed to be able to create spontaneously, 
unwearyingly, these beautiful things. To make such a contribution 
to the charm of our cities is as worthy a work asthe other. After 
all, the finest thing in the world is to make use of one’s special dis- 
tinctive gifts to the best advantage. We should feel grateful to Mr. 
Bitter for every one of those delightful mantelpieces and friezes, for 
all the spandrels and cartouches, for the whole army of graceful stone 
men and women, be they caryatids, evangelists, or bacchantes.”’ 
Bitter’s list of commissions for the sculptural embellishment of 
homes and public buildings is very extensive. Many of the palatial 
residences of the East contain examples of his work; as, for instance, 
the homes of Odgen Goelet, C. P. Huntington, W. K., Cornelius, 
and George W. Vanderbilt, John Jacob Astor, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
and others scarcely less conspicuous. Possibly the most important 
of these commissions for home decoration is that for George W. 
Vanderbilt’s ‘‘Biltmore,’* which comprised two heroic statues in 
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stone, a fountain group in bronze, two heroic figures carved in wood, 
a frieze forty-five feet in length carved in oak, a frieze in stone thirty 
feet in length, and other minor decorations. 

More numerous and perhaps more important are the commissions 
received for the decoration of public buildings, libraries, churches, 
and the like, among which the vast reliefs for the Broad Street station 
of the Pennsylvania railroad at Philadelphia are conspicuous. 

The sculpture for this building, as in the case of much of Bitter’s 
work, is a pretentious scheme of symbolism—‘‘ Mercury and Athena 
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Advancing the Chariot of Civilization’’ and ‘‘The Triumph of Civili- 
zation.’’ Conceptions such as these worked out effectively in plastic 
form presuppose an exuberant fancy, an intimate knowledge of sculp- 
tural possibilities and limitations, and unusual technical ability. In 
not one point has the artist been found wanting. That he has at 
times fallen short of his ideal probably no one would be more ready 
to acknowledge than he; but that the great bulk of this work for 
architectural adornment—which has been termed ‘‘commercial,”’ 
perhaps because it brings returns, whereas sculpture for sculpture’s 
sake leaves the artist in doubt as to car-fare and studio rent—has 
unusual charm and great technical excellence, even the most censorious 
critic must frankly admit. A list of Bitter’s work for the last decade 
shows over fifty commissions, involving several times that number of 
separate pieces of sculpture, and it is safe to say that no other con- 
temporary American has produced so much in the same length of 
time, and made so few serious mistakes. If there be any truth in the 
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old poetic saying that architecture is*frozen music, it gets its truth 
not less from the intelligent efforts of men like Bitter than from the 
architects themselves, and the public should therefore feel grateful 
for such charm and beauty as these earnest and conscientious workers 
can impart to private and public edifices. 

Bitter’s sitting statue of Dr. Pepper is the only work he has pro- 
duced, so far as the writer knows, in straightforward portraiture, and 
by many this is considered one of his best achievements. Certainly 
it is eminently realistic, the pose is natural and effective, and the 
personality of the subject is well expressed. In this instance the 
sculptor naturally eschewed everything decorative, and devoted him- 
self to catching and recording in enduring form the man whose 
memory was to be perpetuated, and he has succeeded beyond the 
cavil of a doubt. 

In memorial sculpture Bitter's two most important achievements 
are his Hubbard monument, Montpelier, Vermont, and his Villard 
monument, Dobbs Ferry, New York. The accompanying reproduc- 
tions will give a better idea of these works than any verbal descrip- 
tion. They both express or suggest a thought, but, perhaps wisely, 
leave the idea partly shrouded in mystery. A critic has seen in this 
inystery an evidence of the ineffectual. I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Taft has studied the works with more discernment and has more 
clearly divined the artist’s purpose. Says he, of the Villard memorial : 
‘‘The whole attitude is one of complete relaxation after toil. Is it 
death, or sleep, or merely day-dreaming? The artist has been kind 
enough not to tell us. He has conveyed a part of his idea forcibly 
and without danger of error; he has left to us the privilege of supply- 
ing the rest, and thereby he has preserved for us the poetry of his first 
inspiration.’’ And of the Hubbard memorial the same writer says: 
‘‘Is it a weary mortal who draws the draperies of his couch about 
him, a panting soul that sweeps off the cerements of life, or a symbol 
of the resurrection—a Lazarus who begs mutely to be ‘loosed’? The 
breathlessness, the swaying arms, the grip of the hand, the pressure 
of the feet, the tangle of the enveloping shroud, give the figure another 
kind of impressiveness from the awful calm of Saint Gaudens’s Sibyl. 
Mr. Bitter’s conception is less majestic, but has an intensity that 
grows on one. This unknown ‘being, wrapped in its mantle, as in 
one of Vedder's swirls, this groping, unseeing creature, has in its 
make-up something of the ideal, of the large and the deep, by virtue 
of which it seems full of significance. The sculptor must have meant 
something by it. What its meaning, each must read for himself.’’ 

Apart from his personal achievements, Bitter has throughout his 
career taken the deepest interest in the plastic art of this country, 
and has exercised a very appreciable influence in its advancement. 
He has always taken an active part in the affairs of the National 
Sculpture Society, and for a period was a member of its board of 
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directors. The high opinion held of him by his fellow-artists is evi- 
denced by their unanimous selection of him for the director of sculp- 
ture at Buffalo. He was also chosen as a member of the committee 


SIGNING OF THE PURCHASE TREATY 
By Karl Bitter 


of five in charge of the erection of the naval arch in honor of Admiral 
Dewey’s return, on which, by the way, he did some of the best work 
himself. Asa recognition of his abilities, numerous honors have been 
accorded him, among which may be named a medal in Chicago in 
i892, two silver medals at the Paris World's Fair in 1900, two gold 
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medals at the Pan-American in 1901, and a silver medal at the 
Charleston Exposition in 1902. These and similar honors have been 
well merited. It is safe to say that Bitter’s career is little more 
than begun, despite the intense activity of the last decade, and it is 
equally safe to predict that the years to come will but add to the 
fame already acquired. His art now shows a maturity it did not 
possess when public attention was first directed toward him, and the 
type of achievement for which he stands is one that meets the 
approval of the discerning critic. One may reasonably expect large 


accretions to the serious work in which the artist delights. 
H. H. GREER. 


VILLARD MEMORIAL 
By Karl Bitter 





GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The nineteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural League was 
recently opened at the Fine Arts Building, New York. It was the 
best exhibition the league has brought forward in years—the best not 
only in the quality of the material it contained, but in respect to 
arrangement. The reformatory impulse of which this organization 
has been in need for several years made itself felt with a vengeance. 
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LANDSCAPE 
By Edward Ertz 


In the catalogue for 1903 there were 1,030 numbers; in the catalogue 
for 1904 there were only 668 numbers. Merely to have decreased 
the bulk of its exhibits was for the league to have made a step in the 
right direction. But this more discriminating policy, of course, bore 
good fruit all along the line, making the show more interesting in 
many ways. For one thing, it simplified matters a good deal. With 
fewer drawings to handle, the hanging committee was able to dispense 
with the screens that used to encumber the Vanderbilt Gallery when- 
ever the league took possession of it, and examination of the walls 
was made much more convenient and agreeable. The decorative 
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wing of the exhibition had a more definite character than it has had 
in along time; some easel pictures and other irrelevant odds and 
ends were included, but this material was kept, on the whole, in a 
subordinate position. The sculpture was so distributed through the 
galleries as to make an effective impression, without distracting atten- 
tion from the architectural drawings and models. Finally, the hard- 
ware and similar practical illustrations of artistic craftsmanship were 
concentrated in the gallery at the right of the entrance, where they 
did nothing to disturb the ensemble and were at the same time seen 


COTTAGE INTERIOR 
By Edward Ertz 


to every advantage. ‘After the congested and confusing exhibitions 
which the league has held in recent years, this well-sifted and well- 
ordered display was very comforting. 

# The Baltimore Water-Color Club announces that, owing to the 
unsettled conditions in the city, it has been obliged to pass its twelfth 
annual exhibition, which was to have been.opened to the public at 
the new gallery of the Arundell Club. The exhibition organized was 
one of unusual interest, it is said, and was to have been composed of 
a choice collection of water-colors by New York and Philadelphia 
artists of distinction. 

# The Society of Illustrators recently held its third annual exhibition 
at the new galleries of the New York Co-operative Society. Some 
two hundred paintings, drawings, and etchings were shown and many 
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of the best known American workers in this field were represented. 
To the lay visitor, the exhibition was first of all surprising by the 
variety of its 
methods. Of such 
diverse material 
are modern maga- 
zine illustrations 
made that nearly 
every medium ex- 
cept sculpture was 
represented in one 
way or another. 
Perhaps photo- 
graphs made from 
modeled _ reliefs 
will be the next 
step—they have 
already appeared 
on magazine cov- 
ers and in adver- 
tisements. The 
old-fashioned 
wash-drawing was 
there still, but it 
seemed pale and 
colorless beside 
the more striking 
compositions 
done in _ water- 
colors, or painted 
in oils. The ad- 
vance of the col- 
ored illustration 
in the magazines 
of the day has led 
to a marked devel- 
opment along this 
line. Improve- 
ments in mechan- 
ical processes have 
led the way to an ea ee ire a: 
ie. VASE WITH CRYSTALS 
ever widening use By Teco Potiery, Chinen 
of color on the 
printed page, and so the illustrator’s field has steadily grown, until 
the ordinary painter of easel pictures may enter it without swerving 
far from his accustomed path. It is a far cry from the days when 
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illustrators had to depend upon wood-cuts, printed from the boxwood 
block on which the original was actually drawn, for their communica- 
tion with the public. One result of making the approach so easy is 


of the real gifts of composition, drawing, and 
characterization necessary for the true _ illus- 
trator. But it has also made available in this 
direction the abilities of men and women who 
would have balked, perhaps, at the technical 
isolation required by the old method. 

# The twenty-seventh annual exhibition of 
pictures by American artists at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, conducted by James D. Gill, 
was recently held. The illustrated catalogue 
of the exhibition shows the presence in this 
year’s collection, as heretofore, of works by 
many of the leading painters in New York. 
In the list we find, among others, the names 
of Beckwith, Birney, Bristol, Brown, Chapman, 
Chase, Dessar, Hassam, Inness, F. C. Jones, 
H. B. Jones, Low, McCord, Minor, T. Moran, 
Ochtman, Palmer, Parton, Ranger, Rehn, 
Shurtleff, Van Boskerck, Van Laer, Volk, Von- 
noh, Whittemore, and Wiggins. There were 
one hundred and fifty pictures in all. 

# The Chicago Architectural Club announces 
that its seventeenth annual exhibition will be 
held in the galleries of the Art Institute of 
Chicago from March 31 to April 20 inclusive. 
It will include exhibits of arts and crafts. The 
club will arrange for shipment of contributions 
to the exhibition from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to J. L. Hamilton, 
720 Tribune Building, Chicago. 

* Energetic efforts are being made by the 
New York State Commission for the St. Louis 
Fair to obtain a complete representation of the 
work of New York artists in the exhibition. 
The commission passed a resolution giving an 
additional appropriation of $5,000 (making $10,000 in all) to pro- 
vide for the expense of the selection and forwarding of works by 
New York painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, and workers in 
the applied arts to the fair. The following men were appointed an 
executive committee on art for the state, to supervise the details of 
the work of the exposition advisory committees at this point: Harry 
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W. Watrous (chairman), representing the National Academy of 
Design; Will H. Low, representing the Society of American Artists; 


J. Carroll Beckwith, representing the Art Commission of the State 


of New York; Louis Loeb, of the Society of 
Illustrators; Frank C. Jones, delegate of the 
Fine Arts Federation from the National Acad- 
emy of Design; Grosvenor Atterbury, repre- 
senting the Architectural League of New York; 
and Herbert Adams, representing the National 
Sculpture Society of New York. 

& The Art Club of Philadelphia, will hold its 
thirteenth annual exhibition of water-colors and 
pastels, from Monday, March 21, to Sunday, 
April 17. The jury of admission and hanging 
committee is James B. Sword, P. Moran, 
George Gibbs, John Lambert, and George 
Frank Stephens. Entry cards must be sent to 
the Art Club on or before Thursday, March 3, 
and exhibits received Wednesday, March 9g, 
and Thursday, March 10. 

# An Eastern correspondent in a review of 
the exhibition of works by Massachusets artists 
which are to be sent to the St. Louis World's 
Fair, gives what may be taken as a complete 
list of the artists of the state, most of them in 
Boston, who will be represented in the United 
States fine arts section. Four sculptors, forty- 
four painters in oils, twenty-four water-colorists, 
and twenty-six arts and crafts workers are in 
the list of contributors. The most prominent 
names include the sculptors C. E. Dallin and 
Bela L. Pratt, and the painters George H. Hal- 
lowell, Herman Dudley Murphy, Augustus 
Vincent Tack, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
Charles Hopkinson, Frederic P. Vinton, Thomas 
Allen, I. H. Caliga, Miss Mary L. Macomber, 
E. H. Barnard, J. J. Enneking, Walter L. 
Dean, Charles H. Woodbury, Louis Kronberg, 
Philip Hale, and Joseph Lindon Smith. The 
arts and crafts exhibits include silver and cop- 
per work by Adolph Kunkler and Arthur J. 
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Stone, pottery from 


the Grueby, Van Briggle, and Merrimac kilns, bookbinding and 


textiles. 


# The annual exhibition of paintings by artist members of the Lotos 
Club, New York, one of the most interesting events of the art year 


to the members of the club and to lovers of American Art, was 
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opened with a press view at the club-house recently. There were 
forty-nine numbers in the catalogue, and the exhibition, which was 
made up chiefly of landscapes, with a few figure works, portraits, and 
marines, was one of the best that the club has ever held. Such 
strong painters were characteristically represented as Gifford and 
Reynolds Beal, J. Carroll Beckwith, Frank A. Bicknell, W. Verplanck 
Birney; George H. Bogert, Carlton T. Chapman, F. S. Church, E. I. 
Cotise, Bruce Crane, C. C. Curran, Elliott Daingerfield, Charles H. 
Davis, Arthur Dawson, Henry G. Dearth, L. P. Dessar, H. Dewey, 
Paul Dougherty, C. W. Eaton, J. M. Flagg, Ben Foster, August 
Franzen, Edward Gay, F. R. Green, Arthur Hoeber, W. H. Howe, 
Eastman Johnson, Alphonse Jongers, H. C. Lee, C. H. Miller, G. H. 
McCord, J. Francis Murphy, C. F. Naegele, Leonard Ochtman, 
Henry R. Poore, Edward Potthast, Henry W. Ranger, F. K. M. 
Rehn, Will S. Robinson, R. M. Shurtleff, H. B. Snell, A. B. Talcott, 
A. T. Van Laér, Carleton Wiggins, and F. Ballard Williams. 

# Phe jury to award the prizes for the Washington Water-Color 
Club, composed this year of E. C. Messer, the director of the Cor- 
coran School; Harold MacDonald, who has high rank asa _ portrait 
painter; and J. C. Hornblower, the architect, has announced the win- 
ners as follows: The first Corcoran prize of one hundred dollars to 
William Fuller Curtis, for his panel, entitled ‘‘Sea Fairies’’; second 
Corcoran prize, fifty dollars, to Miss Mathilde Mueden, for her water- 
color portrait study of ‘‘Old Jan’’; the Parsons prize, fifty dollars, to 
James Henry Moser, for his Adirondack landscape, called ‘‘After the 
Storm’’;,and honorable mention to ‘‘Sky Scrapers, Pennsylvania 
Square,’’ by Colin Campbell Cooper of Philadelphia; to ‘‘The Veter- 
ans’’ a landscape by Frederick W. Jackson of Baltimore; and to a 
study in pastel, entitled ‘‘Estelle,’’ by Miss Hattie E. Burdette. 

# The seventy-ninth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, reviewed recently in BRUSH AND PENCIL, was brought to 
a successful close. The official report of the admissions gives 20,127 
as the total number of persons who visited the exhibition during the 
four weeks that the pictures were on view. Twenty-one pictures 
were sold. The highest price paid for any one picture was $2,500, 
given for the Richards *‘ Marine.”’ 

# A new picture gallery has been opened at the Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, which contains a collection of paintings bequeathed a 
year ago to the institute by the late John D. Lankeman, and also 
a collection given by the founder of the institute, A. J. Drexel. 

# The newly established university lecture courses on fine arts at 
Columbia began recently. Nineteen lectures are to be given on the 
‘*Plastic Arts’’ and sixteen on ‘*Poetry, Belles-Lettres, and Music.’’ 
The former will be given on Mondays at 4:30 p.m., in Havemeyer 
Hall; the others on Wednesdays at 3:30 p.M., in Havemeyer Hall. 
All the lectures are open to the public without tickets of admission. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


One of the most sumptuous and valuable art works of the year is 
‘‘Great Masters,’’ by John La Farge, issued from the press of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. This volume comprises seven essays 
reprinted in expanded form from a magazine in which they first 
appeared; and the artists considered are Michael Angelo, Rem- 
brandt, Raphael, Rubens, Valesquez, Diirer, and Hokusai. 

The peculiar value of the book consists in the manner in which 
the author has treated his subjects. He has written for a large public 
which needs biographical data, but none the less for one which de- 
mands careful deductions and sound conclusions. As Mr. La Farge 
points out in his preface, we are perhaps too apt to look upon the 
great artist of the past as a free agent, early possessed of all the 
power and development acquired by long work against outside press- 
ure, and to think of him as imposing the form of his ideas upon an 
easy world. In other words, we throw back into the early position 
of the great man the image of his full development, forgetting that 
the artist had to die to obtain the authority he holds to-day. 

Hence the author has treated each of his subjects in the light of 

his environment, of his antecedents, as a factor molded by and at the 
same time shaping the art conditions of his day. He drops all but 
well-authenticated anecdotes, wastes little time in estimates of char- 
acter, adhered to no arbitrary standard of criticism, but considers 
each man’s works on the theory that they form the geography of his 
art. The illustrations are profuse and exceptionally well done. 
# The current edition of the ‘‘American Art Annual,’’ edited by 
Florence N. Levy, and published by the American Art Annual, is 
by all odds the most complete and correct issue of this important 
publication. The work contains full reports of art sales, official lists 
of art organizations, directories of artists and art workers, and in fact 
almost every class of information desired by the art student. Every 
effort has been made to bring the records up to date, and to main- 
tain as high a standard of accuracy as possible. Too high praise 
cannot be given to the editor for her conscientious efforts to produce 
a handbook at once comprehensive and thoroughly authoritative. 


MOI 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Menschen und Kunst der Italienischen Renaissance,’’ by Robert 
Saitschick. Ernst Hofmann & Co., 2 vols. 20.60 m. 
‘*Mezzotints,’” by Cyril Davenport. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$6.75 net. 
‘*Great Masters,’ by John La Farge. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$5 net. 
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